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ON SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED WORKS BY 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 



It is my privilege to call attention to four works by Luca 
della Robbia, which have hitherto, so far as I am aware, es- 
caped the notice of historians of art. As is the case with many 
objects which have wandered from their homes, the original 
provenance of these monuments has been forgotten and his- 
torical or documentary evidence is wanting, but the sculptures 
speak for themselves and historical documents would add little 
or nothing to the security of our attribution. Two of the four 
are in Nynehead Church, at Wellington, Somerset, and two are 
in the hands of a dealer in Paris. 

1. The Wellington Madonna (Fig. 1). 

This relief was originally rectangular in shape, measuring in 
height 0.75 m. and in breadth 0.45 m. It has been cut away 
at the upper angles so as to fit into a niche of late Gothic form, 
arranged to receive it in 1833, when it was presented to the 
church by the vicar, Rev. John Sanford. The figures are cov- 
ered with a thick, hard, white glaze, and are set against a fine 
blue background. It is not to be classed as polychromatic, 
though there are traces of gold on the hair, the eyes have blue 
irises, dark blue or violet eyebrows and lashes, and the sloping 
base on which the child stands is gray blue. The small piece 
of blue background below the right knee of the child is splashed 
with white, but this appears to be accidental. 

The composition is one which will be readily recognized as 
that of Luca della Robbia, but to prove this attribution it is 
necessary that we analyze the relief in detail. 

In the lunettes from S. Pierino and from the Via dell' 
Agnolo, both of which are now in the Museo Nazionale, Flor- 
ence, Luca had represented the Madonna and angels as emerg- 
ing from or floating above the clouds. In the cantoria for the 
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Cathedral of Florence he had also represented the singing boys 
and maidens as standing npon clonds. Here we have a frag- 
ment of a lunette composition, from which the lateral angels 




Figure 1. — Madonna in Nynehead Church, Wellington, Somerset. 

and the basal clouds have been omitted. The composition, 
although on a rectangular plaque, retains somewhat of a tri- 
angular or pyramidal character. The resultant effect is very 
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different from that of Andrea della Robbia's Madonnas, which, 
in many instances, represent a seated group. 

It may be further noticed that the Child is here posed to the 
right of the Madonna. In the S. Pierino lunette, in all proba- 
bility an early work, Luca had placed the Child toward the 
left ; but the composition was not particularly successful, and 
almost invariably afterward he set the Child to the right. 1 In 
this group, as in many others by Luca della Robbia,, neither 
the Madonna nor the Child wears a halo, but inasmuch as Luca 
made use of haloes as early as 1442 (Peretola tabernacle) and 
again in 1455 (Federighi Tomb) it is not easy to determine 
whether the presence or absence of the halo has, in Luca's 
works, any chronological significance. As a rule, however, 
Luca made little use of haloes, while his more conventional 
nephew, Andrea, employs them with great frequency. 

If we regard the structural forms, we find in the Madonna's 
oval face, her long neck and flat breasts, her slender arms with 
hands ending in long tapering fingers, characteristics which 
may be paralleled in many of Luca's Madonnas. Add to this 
the waving hair, almost obliterating the ear, the blue eyes with 
the stippled eyebrows, the long, straight nose, the timid, open 
mouth, and the sharp-pointed chin, and the attribution approx- 
imates certainty. The drapery also is most characteristic of 
Luca's handiwork. We note especially the ruffle and flat neck 
band, the simple folds of the tunic, the plain girdle without 
even a bow knot, the tight buttoned sleeves, and the mantle 
drawn across the front. All of these peculiarities are many 
times repeated in Luca's Madonnas. One little detail should 
not escape our notice. The portion of the mantle which covers 
the body is drawn together above the arm which sustains it. 
In this case it forms only a slight gathering, but it becomes a 
more distinct bunch in the Urbino lunette (1449-1452), in the 
Federighi Tomb (1455), in the Foulc Adoration, and in the 
Adoration at Wellington. 

The Wellington Madonna, though resembling several of 
Luca's Madonnas, is closely related to one which was once in 
the collection of Marchese Carlo Viviani della Robbia and 

1 In Madame Andrews Madonna the Child is turned to the left. Cf. Bode, 
Denkmaler Tosc. #c, Taf. 215 h ; Schubring, Luca della Bobbia, Abb. 84. 
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later in that of Prince Demidoff. 1 The composition of the 
latter relief is less pyramidal, better adapted to the rectangu- 
lar form of the plaque. The Madonna is more matronly, 
wears a veil and a halo, and is less intimate in her embrace 
of the Child. The Child wears a halo, but otherwise closely 
resembles the Child of the Wellington Madonna, even to de- 
tails of modelling. He grasps with his right hand the Madon- 
na's mantle, but with his left' holds an apple. The Demidoff 
Madonna seems to be somewhat more advanced as a work of 
art, but the sculptor adheres to the same forms and to the 
same type of drapery, including the ruffles, flat neck band, 
plain girdle, and buttoned sleeves. He has, however, reverted 
to an earlier type in displaying the clouds from which Mother 
and Son are emerging. 

It is difficult to assign a date to the Wellington Madonna, 
but the comparisons we have made suggest that it may be 
assigned to within a few years of 1450. 

2. The Wellington Madonna adoring the Child (Fig. 2). 

The generous vicar, Rev. John Sanford, in the same year 
(1833), presented also to Nynehead Church, Wellington, a very 
beautiful Madonna adoring the infant Christ. He labelled it 
correctly, "The work of Luca della Robbia," an attribution 
which the wise men of Wellington no longer respect. They 
assign it to the school of Andrea, as if it were only one of the 
innumerable adorations so familiar to us all. On the contrary 
this adoration is quite unique, — there being no replica of it, — 
and its composition, form, color, and the enamel, all point to 
Luca della Robbia as its author. 

The finest of Andrea's representations of the Adoration is 
the very beautiful altarpiece at La Verna, a marked feature of 
which is the presence of God the Father, surrounded by six 
cherubs, by the Holy Spirit represented as a Dove, and by 
eight angels amid the clouds singing the Gloria in Excelsis. 
In the countless reliefs representing the Madonna adoring the 
Child which are referable to Andrea della Robbia it would be 
difficult to cite a single instance 2 in which there is not one or 

1 Bode, Denkmaler, Taf. 243 « ; Marcel Ileymond, Les della Bobbia, p. 110 ; 
Schubring, Luca della Bobbia, Abb. 83. 

2 Except predella reliefs. 
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more of these heavenly accessories. At Wellington we have 
the Adoration reduced to its simplest elements, with no sug- 




Figure 2. — Adoration in Nynehead Church, Wellington, SOx\ierset. 



gestion of clouds or of the inhabitants of Heaven. It is merely 
a beautiful young mother worshipping a child, with annunci- 
ation lilies in the background to tell us that this mother is the 
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Blessed Virgin Mary. As in Luca's representations of the 
Mother and Child, the accent is placed upon the Madonna. 
Through her expressive attitude, not by any dominating ges- 
ture on the part of the Child, are we directed to the object of 
worship. Luca frequently uses triangular or pyramidal com- 
position, which is effected here by the very unusual device of 
carrying the mantle diagonally across the background and 
spreading it beneath the Child. In the Statens Museum at 
Copenhagen there is a Madonna, apparently by Luca della 
Robbia, in which the Mother carries the Child partially in 
her mantle. Andrea della Robbia also, in an altarpiece at S. 
Maria in Grado at Arezzo, spreads the Madonna's mantle to 
either side so as to protect the people — a composition known 
as the Madonna del Soccorso or Madonna delle Grazie ; but 
a Madonna adoring and thus protecting the Child is not known 
to me in any other example. The two lily plants fill out the 
otherwise vacant space on either side. 

The posing of the figure, in almost absolute profile, is also 
another characteristic of Luca. In the cantoria, in the Campa- 
nile reliefs, and in the marble reliefs for the altar of S. Peter, 
we find a number of figures so posed that the representation 
of one arm is dispensed with. The Madonna Dolorosa on the 
background of the Federighi Tomb is posed so nearly in exact 
profile that her left hand is barely indicated. At Wellington 
we have to examine the modelling very carefully before we 
discover the slight, very flattened relief which suggests the 
Madonna's right arm. In Andrea's reliefs the figures are 
almost invariably so posed that both arms and both hands are 
displayed. 

I have already called attention to Luca's method of gather- 
ing a bunch of drapery beneath the Virgin's arm. This is here 
very boldly done, and I may add that the outline of the 
spreading mantle is not altogether natural but somewhat ar- 
ranged for effect, although the body of the mantle is treated 
with simple, massive folds. . The headdress and fillet across 
the brow, the waving hair, the features of the face and the 
hands are all such as we expect to find in Luca's work. The 
bed of hay upon which the Child rests and the lilies are indica- 
tive of Luca's observation of the forms of nature. It would 
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be interesting to trace the evolution of the lily as represented 
by Luca della Robbia, but this can hardly be done with cer- 
tainty. In the lunette from the Via dell' Agnolo the lilies seem 
to have no pistils or stamens, nor do we see them in the lilies 
carried by S. Domenico in the lunette at Urbino (1449-1452). 
They appear to be lacking also in the lilies of the mosaic border 
of the Federighi Tomb (1455). On the other hand they are 
indicated in the apparently early frame of the S. Pierino lu- 
nette, and on either side of the Madonna on the exterior of 
Or San Michele, and best of all in this Wellington Adoration. 
These fine lily plants influenced Andrea della Robbia when he 
made the very beautiful Annunciation at La Verna, but such 
naturalism as is seen in the lilies at Or San Michele and at 
Wellington was not destined to survive. In some of the works 
of the Robbia school the lily degenerated in form so as to be 
scarcely recognizable. 

The Madonna and Child and lilies are covered with a hard, 
white enamel, the other colors being a fine blue for the back- 
ground, a gray blue for the sloping base, light blue for the 
irises, and violet for the eyebrows of the Madonna, yellow 
green for the hay, and dark green for the stalks of the lilies. 
The relief measures in height 0.70 m. and in breadth 0.60 m. 

3—4. Medallions representing Prudence and Faith (Figs. 3-4). 

In the Galeries Heilbronner, Paris, are two very remarkable 
medallions, representing Prudence and Faith. The owner ad- 
mits that they came from Florence, but beyond that is silent 
as to their provenance. We are at once tempted to believe 
that there must be other virtues by the same hand, and that 
by searching we may discover Temperance, Fortitude and 
Justice, and perhaps also Hope and Charity. It so happens 
that the Cluny Museum contains two glazed terracotta medal- 
lions of the same general character. One of these, represent- 
ing Temperance, 1 belongs in fact to the same series as those 
in the hands of Heilbronner; the other representing Justice 
is slightly larger and belongs to a slightly different series in 
which the Virtues were represented as winged. As both 
winged and wingless Virtues are found in earlier Florentine 

1 Cruttwell, Luca and Andrea della Robbia, p. 100 ; Marcel Reymond, Les 
Della Robbia, p. 49. 
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sculpture, we are not surprised to find both types here. It 
may be remarked that the provenance of the Cluny Museum 
medallions is not very certainly known. Du Sommerard, in 
his Catalogue of the objects exhibited in the Cluny Museum, 
declares on p. 214 that they were made for the Pazzi Chapel, 
and on p. 216 that they decorated a Pazzi palace near Flor- 
ence. Cavallucci and Molinier call this statement in ques- 




Figure 3. — Prudence. Heilbronner's, Paris. 

tion, 1 on the ground that the Pazzi Chapel preserves still its 
decoration complete. It may be observed, however, that the 
decoration of the Pazzi Chapel is not uniform, but hetero- 
geneous. The four Evangelists in the spandrels of the dome 
are so nervously executed and so obtrusive in color, and stand 

1 Les Delia Bobbia, p. 63. note 1. 
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in such striking contrast to the calm and dignified Apostles 
on the walls as to puzzle every one who gives them even casual 
attention. The decoration of the Pazzi Chapel would be cer- 
tainly more harmonious if we could remove the four Evangel- 
ists and put in their places the Temperance from the Cluny 
Museum and the Prudence owned by Heilbronner, with a 
Justice and Fortitude of similar quality. We are, therefore, 




Figure 4. — Eaith. Heilbronner's, Paris. 

tempted to consider the reliefs now in Paris as sample medal- 
lions designed for the famous Pazzi Chapel, but for some 
reason never put in place. So far as I could determine by 
rough measurements, they are of the proper size. The idea of 
decorating the dome of the Pazzi Chapel with the Cardinal 
Virtues may have inspired a similar decoration of the dome 
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of the Portogallo Chapel at San Miniato, and a change to the 
four Evangelists may have emanated from the evangelical 
reaction led by Savonarola. At the end of the fifteenth and 
in the early sixteenth century, the Robbias were no longer 
called upon to represent the Virtues, and in their decorations 
of domes at Venice, Prato, Siena, and Naples we find figured 
the four Evangelists. The style of the Heilbronner medallions, 
so far at least as the fruit frames are concerned, is very similar 
to that of the Pazzi stemma now in the Serristori palace, and 
to that of the Rene d'Anjou stemma, which once adorned the 
Loggia dei Pazzi at Fiesole, but is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Whatever may have been the immediate 
provenance or the original location of our medallions, their 
closest analogues are certainly with monuments made for the 
Pazzi family. 

As for the authorship of these medallions, I have little hesi- 
tation in attributing them to Luca della Robbia. We may 
draw a very close parallel between the Heilbronner Prudence 
and the Temperance of the Cluny Museum. The diameter of 
each is 1.70 m., the frame mouldings are of an identical pattern 
so far even as to present the same number of eggs and darts ; 
the band of fruit is in both cases composed of four divisions 
separated, and also subdivided, by cross bands and being actu- 
ally constructed of eight segments coincident with these cross 
bands ; in both cases the fruit, as in Luca's garlands, is asym- 
metrically distributed, and consists of pines, oranges, grapes, 
and quinces, 1 the very same fruit which he used in the garland 
surrounding the Pazzi arms. 

In both cases we have wingless figures, glazed in white, with 
stippled blue eyebrows and light yellow irises, and set against 
a grayish blue ground. The background is broken into seg- 
ments resembling those of the Pazzi Chapel Apostles, and the 
resemblance to the Pazzi Chapel medallions is still closer when 
we add the glories which radiate from the figures 2 and the 
clouds from which they emerge. The figures are of similar 
length, have finely formed heads and exquisitely modelled 

1 In the Cluny medallion the quadrant of oranges is subdivided into oranges 
and cucumbers. 

2 Visible on the originals. 
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hands. The hair, especially in the Temperance, is more mi- 
nutely rendered than was customary with Luca, but in both 
medallions we see the little curl upon the cheek, which occurs 
in so many of Luca's Madonnas. In both cases the ear is dis- 
tinctly represented — quite unusual with Luca — but on two 
of the Pazzi Chapel Apostles the ears are shown in full. The 
draperies are similarly complicated, showing the same shoulder 
capes and the folds of the mantle drawn across the body with 
evident regard to artistic effect. Luca's draperies are usually 
simpler than these, but in the Wellington Adoration we have 
already noted a similar tendency to elaboration. 

The Cluny Temperance is attributed to Luca della Robbia 
by Du Sommerard, Cavallucci and Molinier, de Foville, Marcel 
Reymond, Miss Cruttwell, Madame Burlamacchi, and Venturi. 
Dr. Bode alone has expressed a doubt, assigning it to "some 
artist like A. Pollaiuolo." 1 But he has recently . written me 
that he has retracted this opinion and now believes both the 
Cluny and the Heilbronner medallions to be by Luca della 
Robbia. If the Cluny Temperance be by Luca della Robbia, 
then the Prudence medallion is his also. 

Once again Luca della Robbia represented the Cardinal 
Virtues — for the vault of the Portogallo Chapel at San Mini- 
ato. Here the Virtues are winged, but they are still three- 
quarter-length figures, rising from clouds and set against a 
blue background, and from them emanate rays of golden light. 
The Prudence in the Portogallo Chapel resembles the one we 
have been studying in many ways. She holds a similar mirror 
and a similar snake. Her features and the old man's head are 
enough like those of the Heilbronner medallion to be attributed 
to the same hand. Even the eyes are indicated in the same 
way in both medallions. As a tondo composition the Porto- 
gallo relief is possibly the superior, since the wings of the 
figure help fill the space left vacant on either side. The 
Portogallo drapery is less elaborate, and recourse is had to 
superficial gilding to bring out such details as the hair, the 
feathers of the wings, and the borders of the costume. But 
the Heilbronner medallion is superior in dignity and charm. 
It represents such a conception of Prudence as would make a 
1 Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance, p. 83, note 1. 
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strong appeal to the head of a powerful Florentine family. 
The Portogallo Prudence is ascribed to Luca della Robbia 
by Vasari, and all historians of art follow this attribution. I 
am confident, therefore, that the general consensus of compe- 
tent critics will find in the Heilbronner Prudence also a fine 
example of the workmanship of Luca della Robbia. 

The medallion representing Faith is evidently from the same 
source as the Prudence. It is of the same size, its frame is 
similarly bounded by an outer egg and dart moulding; its 
garland of fruit also consists of pines and quinces and grapes 
and oranges asymmetrically arranged and still further sub- 
divided by crossing bands ; the inner moulding of the frame 
consists of a rope ornament, a detail possibly confined to the 
frames of the other Theological Virtues, Hope and Charity, 
in case there existed also such a series. Considerations of 
style link this medallion both with the Heilbronner Prudence 
and the Cluny Temperance. We have a similar three-quarter- 
length figure, emerging . from clouds, with similar waving hair 
and similar features. The costume is even more closely related 
to that of Luca della Robbia's Madonnas, and exhibits the 
little bunch of drapery caught up under her left wrist. The 
chalice and cross are of the type used by Andrea Pisano in his 
representation of Faith in the Baptistery gates, but here they 
are subordinated to the beauty of the figure. Amongst all the 
representations of the Cardinal and Theological Virtues, where 
can we find nobler and more beautiful types than those which 
Luca della Robbia has established in these medallions ? 

Allan Marqtjand. 

Princeton University, 
Dec. 26, 1911, 



